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recently, at the opening of a court of appeal, spoke in 
terms of praise of arbitration and declared that the idea 
of peace is to be the leading idea of the future. On the 
side of the peace associations stand the greatest poets and 
philosophers, jurists and even statesmen ; and the women, 
too, for the sake of their sons. It is nonsense to say 
that a good, rousing war is necessary in order to free a 
people from its scrofulous elements. During a war the 
scrofluous folk remain sitting behind the stove, while 
the fresh, healthy blood is poured out on the battlefield. 

The speaker closed his discourse with -a picture drawn 
by a poet after the death of the Emperor William I. 
The Emperor is riding over the bridge to Walhalla to go 
to his forefathers. On the bridge stand warriors with 
waving flags. At the end of the bridge the Emperor 
stops, takes from his breast a red rose and throws it into 
the throat of the last cannon, saying: "Be still, thou 
hast thundered enough ; henceforth let there be peace on 
the earth." 



The Little Old Lady in Black Dress. 

BY M. V. 

Translated from the Revue Liberate Internationale. 

She was accustomed to move quietly along the roads, 
jogging along always at the same short mechanical pace, 
which one imagined must continue forever. 

At the house of Uncle Arsene I saw her often on Sun- 
days when she was invited to those " breakfasts " which 
lasted till the first sounds of the vesper bells. 

She was a puzzle to* us, — my cousins and me, — with 
her decrepit figure, her eyes continually wandering, »her 
hands, gloved with silk mittens, which with a constant 
movement kept picking up the bread crumbs which re- 
mained on the table cloth. 

We sixteen-year-old young girls did not bother our- 
selves further about her. We did not know, and did 
not seek to find out, what griefs of former times had 
shut up the soul of the little old lady in black dress. 

Sometimes, during the winter, when though few in 
number we met in the large salon, and before the cheery 
fires amused ourselves talking of people and things, 
Uncle Arsene would say to us : 

" Ah, if you had only seen her thirty years ago, so 
proud of her finely-tinted nose, her brownish curls, with 
her muslin skirts, her white stockings and enticing 
pagoda sleeves, frizzed, perfumed ! A charming, trip- 
ping little dove, such as one would rarely find !" 

We were incredulous. In our astonishment, we tried 
in vain to make the unattractive form of the little old 
lady in black dress, whom we knew, look like the fine, ex- 
quisitely drawn picture of her as she was in former times. 

Giving expressions to his inmost thought, Uncle 
Arsdne concluded : 

" Yes, time and grief make sad work of it." As we 
asked him no questions, he said nothing further to us, 
not wishing to trouble our youth, so unconcerned about 
future years, by recounting to us what crushing afflic- 
tion the little old lady in black dress had suffered. 

He acted wisely, because, supposing the future like 
the present, we did not borrow any trouble on its 
account; because, also, perhaps it might be under the 



pressure of some such painful reveries that our own un- 
furrowed brows might some day become wrinkled. 

We were, however, to discover the grief of former 
days, the distressing shock which had made of the 
dainty girl in muslin skirts a little old lady in black 
dress, a poor disorganized marionette moved about by 
chance, committing incessantly inoffensive improprieties, 
whom people received, partly through habit, because she 
was very worthy, very good, taking up little room, al- 
ways afraid of being a burden and ready, in all sincerity, 
to do any service provided it did not derange in the least 
the settled traditions of her likings and her infantile 
whims. 

On that day, I know not why, we had consented to 
abandon our tennis rackets and the sanded croquet 
ground, in order to accompany Uncle Arsene to a little 
brick yard, at which no bricks had been made for a long 
time, but which, distant only a few minutes walk in the 
heated plain, was often the object of a short walk be- 
cause of a few trees which the tillers of the soil had been 
kind enough to leave there. These trees, situated in 
this extremely rich and productive plain, cast a light, 
thin shade, which was doubly charming because found in 
this unexpected place. 

The little old lady in black dress followed us, slowly. 
The road wound along and unrolled itself like a ribbon. 
Straightening herself up she saw at the extremity of it 
the village station, and from time to time trains going at 
great speed towards Paris. 

Paris was one of her innocent whims. She had a 
dread and yet an instinctive love of the city. She no 
longer dared to venture into it — little old lady in black so 
calm, so lonely in her big deserted house — but she re- 
tained a bright vision of it, made up, without doubt, of 
the cherished memory of muslin skirts, and of the little 
lights, the mysterious brilliancy which, here and there, 
on the nights of the Fourteenth of July, from her bed, 
she saw gleaming in the distance, in the sombre heaven. 

In order to reach the brick yard it was necessary to 
pass in front of the neighborhood cemetery. This, 
surrounded with a tile walk, stretched gently away, 
beautiful and charming, seeming rather to be the melan- 
choly garden of all souls seeking a refuge from trouble, 
of all hearts weary of suffering ; the retreat for ineffable 
repose of all those whom Life had been unwilling longer 
to torment. As the weather-beaten tombs did not awak- 
en any idea of sadness or of destruction, as the chapels 
had the appearance of diminutive white villas, as a pious 
hand had planted along the narrow walks, flowers which 
were opening out like smiles, we felt inclined to enter. 

The little old lady in black dress stopped short, then, 
without bidding us good-bye, went away abruptly, quick- 
ening her short mechanical step a little, without turning 
a single time to look back. 

Uncle Arsdne threw back his head as if put to confu- 
sion. 

"By entering here," he said, " we have awakened in 
her painful memories." 

This time, somewhat distressed, we put questions to 
him, with choking throats. We had a sense of some- 
thing infinitely painful, which had not yet lost the mark 
of the tears of the little old lady who was going away. 

"Well," said Uncle, " You are old enough; come, and 
you shall know the story." 

We followed Uncle Arsene, making as little noise as 
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possible on the fine gravel of the walks, in order not to 
trouble, in their ornamented tombs, under their pretty 
little gardens, so many excellent people whom we had 
known and who were sleeping there their last sleep. 

At a certain spot, before a chapel — a little white villa 
which was already getting old and turning gray — he 
stooped down. 

" See the name," he said, "it is a son — hers — a boy 
of eighteen years, whom they brought home to her — 
one evening — in 1870 — his temple shot through — killed 
outright by two Prussian balls. 

" At first she passed her days here, calling her boy, 
the 'baby of her love,' as she said, because she had 
borne him when she was quite young, the first year of 
her marriage. 

" Her friends, her husband, took her away for some- 
time, to a distance ; these visits were rendering her dis- 
tracted. 

" On her return, she seemed changed and queer ; she 
did not appear to remember anything. One by one her 
friends passed away, and she did not seem to be affected 
by it. She never went to a funeral, never entered a 
cemetery. 

" Out of respect for her suffering, we have allowed the 
chapel to remain as she arranged it the last time she 
visited it." 

In the interior of the little white villa, already turning 
gray, among the bunches of dry and mouldy flowers, on 
a faded white satin cushion, lay a little baby-sock on 
which were bows of blue ribbon, near a poor torn cap 
the red cloth of which was stained with a sort of mud 
which must have been of blood. 

It was the sock of the expected " little one" which she 

had trimmed one evening, reclining on her long chair, all 

pale and languishing because her hour was soon to come. 

The cap had been found at Marchenoir. A surviving 

comrade had picked it up for mama — as a souvenir. 

This sock and this cap, there in the interior of the 
chapel summed up the whole desolation, the whole mental 
aberration of the little old lady in black dress. 

And it was to war, to war which without distinction 
slays men and children, that she owed her immense 
misery. 

War ! that inconceivable monstrosity ! Nevertheless — 
and that seemed to us utterly incredible — the sovereigns, 
the chiefs of state who for a little paltry glory, through 
criminal self-esteem, expose thousands of lives to destruc- 
tion, do not hear, in their nights devoid of slumber, as a 
torturing, eternal reproach, the mechanical step of all 
the little old ladies in black dress, in Germany and 
France, who, forever broken down, go jogging along the 
roads ! 



An Appeal to Women of All Countries. 

"The Women's League for International Disarma- 
ment," established at Paris in August last, has issued the 
following Appeal to the Women of all Countries : 

"We appeal to the women of all nations to promote 
the idea of international disarmament. This is treated 
by some as Utopian, but it is demanded of the public 
authorities as an absolute necessity. The need is felt 
every day in Europe of being relieved of the burden of 



armed peace. The material interests of all the States 
demand a prompt solution. 

The eminent, intelligent advocates of peace, and the 
peace congresses desire the cooperation of, women in this 
war against war. Mothers, sisters,^anc^es, have a legiti- 
mate right to band together for the defence of the youth 
who belong to them, and who constitute the future. 

We unite, in this work, with the men who are most 
eminent in politics and in the sciences, in order to bring 
about, in the whole world, the reign of peace and of 
justice in the future. If all courageous souls, without 
regard to national boundary lines, shall support us with 
energy and perseverance, we shall win the most brilliant 
victory of which any generous soul has ever dreamed. 

In the name of humanity we ask for international dis- 
armament, in order to prevent the sufferings of the vic- 
tims of war, the tears of mothers and widows. 

When it is remembered that the armed peace of Europe 
has consumed since 1872 the incredible sum of sixty 
billions (francs), some estimate may be formed of the 
amount of crushing misery which might have been re- 
lieved by the use of such an enormous sum. 

Let us labor then by every possible means to promul- 
gate the idea of international disarmament, which would 
mark the end of fratricidal wars and of the wholesale 
slaughter of human beings. 

We ask for the creation in each country of Committees 
of Women. The Central Committee of the work will be 
located at Paris. The National Committees which shall 
be formed will be entirely independent in whatever con- 
cerns their interior management, though they accept the 
direction of the Central Committee at Paris, and the Con- 
stitution of the League. 

In the year 1900, at the opening of a new century, we 
hope to be able to have all these auxiliary committees 
unite in a grand demonstration, and form henceforth a 
universal international federation. 

In order to bring this about, there is need of a very 
active propaganda by means of speeches, lectures, pe- 
titions, stories, tableaux, representations ; when public 
opinion is gained for the good cause, the days of militar- 
ism will be numbered. The first germs of universal peace 
must come from an international agreement. 

For the success of this propaganda, in which the whole 
human family is interested to the very highest degree, it 
is necessary that the women of all countries unite their 
hearts, their souls, their thoughts, with the single purpose 
of putting an end to wars, which everywhere cause so 
much misfortune and desolation. 

We make our appeal to all the women of all the nations. 
We urgently ask them to labor with us for the emancipa- 
tion of humanity by its deliverance from the scourge of 
war. We invite them to exchange ideas with us, in order 
that the principles of universal peace, which is our su- 
preme ideal, may be sown everywhere. This work of 
reconciliation is a magnificent one which ought to cause 
the hearts of all women to beat with generous emotion." 
The President of the League is the Princess Wiszni- 
ewska, 7 bis, rue du Debarcadere, Paris, who will be glad 
to answer any correspondence. 

Far better, even in the judgment of this world, to 
have been a doorkeeper in the house of peace than the 
proudest dweller in the tents of war. —Charles Sumner. 



